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| however, remained as usual. The eddying and tu-| 
|multuous torrent dashed as it ever had done, down) 
\\the precipice , the mists were rising in their full white | 
i voluines, and covering the evergreens which overhung 
\\ the chasm with a multitude of constantly falling drops; 
| but the sun had sunk so low, that the cloudy column 
|no longer exhibited the beautecus and ever-changing 
|| tints of the bow of heaven. The shadows of twilight | 


THE NOVELIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE MAID OF THE MIST; 


4 TALE OF THE ALPS. 





** * Make but the attempt, and thou shalt perish,’ 
was the reply of the spirit—* heaven, that heaven to 
which thou hast even now appealed, is just—banish 
the thoughts which agitate thy bosom, or thou art lost 
for ever.’ 

** «IT care not, Leonora shall be mine,’ replied the 
enraged Albertino—* I did not call thee here to lis- 
ten to thy hated reproofs—away to thy dreary ca- 


CHAPTER IV. | were stretching across the blue sky—the hour of his) verns—I desired thy aid, but now FT need it not !’ 


More than a year passed most happily away, and brother's return had arrived, but the object for w hich| 
Leonora had become a mother. Albertino still went 
on in his usual manner, though Angelo sometimes 
imagined he could perceive a disposition to find fault, i 
and an impatience of contradiction imcreasing upon 


less of consequences, be advanced to the edge of the 
cliff, and, with a feeling of desperation, which ren-| 
dered him, for the moment, insensible to the fear of 


he now waited and wished, was still invisible. Care-| pearance of dignity 





his brother. To Angelo this feeling was a source of 
the most sincere grief, as he highly prized his bro-| 
ther’s love, and it induced him to redoubled exertions 
to please. Albertino could not be indifferent to the 
wishes of the charming Leonora, but the efforts she 
made to dissipate his injurious impressions and con- 
ciliate him to her husband, had a contrary etfect from 
what she desired and anticipated. The powerful pas- | 
sions of Albertino were not easily moved, but when | 
they were roused, his plans formed, and his object in 
view, nothing could induce him to change his opi- 
nions, or prevent him from pursuing them to the ut- 
most. To the witching tendernesses of love his heart 
had always been steeled ; and nothing more strongly 
excited his ridicule than the arguments usually ad- 
vanced in favour of its existence and power. To his 
surprise, he found the loveliness of Leonora had 
awakened the dormant flame in his heart, and ere he 
was aware, the happiness of his brother in the pos- 
session of such a treasure became to him a source of 
unmixed misery. The caresses with which Angelo | 
was received when his absence had been demanded 
by business—the bright smiles and looks of love which | 
cheered his labours and lightened his cares, were | 
viewed by Albertino with the same feelings which | 
agitate the mind of the avaricious wretch when he 
Jooks on the untold gold which fills the coffers of his | 
fortunate neighbour. \ 
“ He became sullen, unhappy, and discontented ; | 
and the affectionate care and anxiety which Leonora | 
bestowed upon him as a brother, only served to fan 
the flame which burned deep, dark, and unholy, in | 
his bosom. Convinced he could never obtain her | 
while Angelo was living, and that he must be mise- |) 
table to live where his attention was constantly di- || 
rected to her, he determined to leave the country, and | 
embark in some of those desperate enterprises which 
Were offered in abundance, by the wars then raging | 


between France and Austria; and lest his resolution || 
should be shaken, he resolved to see his brother once. 
apprise him of his determination, and leave the cot- |! 
tage for ever. 
* To pass away the time until his brother should | 
return in the evening, he wandered up the torrent; |! 
and ere he was sensible of the distance he had passed, | 
he stood on the verge of this charmed fountain. The | 
ten thousand stories he had heard of the power of the | 


aerial being who there had her chosen residence, came 


over his mind as he gazed on the rushing flood, and 


he half-formed the wish that he could see the myste- |! 
rious appearance which tradition had affirmed so of- || 


ten proved disastrous to those who witnessed it. All. 


powers above or belew, he commenced the magical | 
thyme, which it had from time immemorial been be-| 
lieved, among the iniabitants of the mountains, would | 
summon to the view the spirit, which, in his state of | 
mental excitement, he was so anxious to behold: 


* Maid of the Mist! Maid of the Mist! 
* Awake from thy biuve bed of waters:— 
* Maid of the Mist! Maid of the Mist 
* Attend to thy votary who loiters. 
* Maid of the Mist! here unravel fate’s twine ; 
* And body and soul for aye shall be thine !” 


In spite of all his assumed fortitude, a cold shivering | 
crept over him as he finished the incantation; and} 
the reflection darted upon his mind, that if he had 
been heard, and the tale of the maiden was not a 


dream, he had sold himself to the powers of darkness. | 


** But he had little time for reflection had he been so} 
disposed ; through the deepening shadows he saw the), 
gleaming of the snow-white drapery of the invoked 
spirit; the mists in which she was at first enveloped 


gradually disappearing as the form approached, and|} 
soon her transparent, beautiful, and etherial figure, || 
was seemingly standing on the green margin of the 
waterfall, almost within reach. Her eye penetrating, 
and steady, was fixed upon Albertino, as if expecting 
he would speak; but his tongue was cleaving to the 
roof of his mouth with fear, and he stood in silence 
like a guilty criminal awaiting his doom. At last a}, 
hollow sound, asif borne on the viewless winds, struck | 
his ear, and the chilling interrogatory—* Presump-| 
tuous mortal, what would’st thou with me !’ in tones | 
sepulchral and unearthly, was distinctly uttered. 





“* The very sound of the voice restored the scat- 
tered faculties of Albertino, and with his usual self- 
possession, he instantly answered—* I would know | 
my destiny.’ | 

“ * And why read the black catalogue of thy con- || 
ceived crimes ? thy heart can tell thee what thou hast) 
now meditated,’ was the answer. j} 

* Albertino started; he was conscious that the 
damnable thought of murdering his brother had, since | 


he was standing on that spot, taken possession of his 
mind—but he thought it was also buried there. 

* * And were vou in my place,’ said Albertino, 
with a voice which half avowed the truth of the mvs 


* * T go,’ said the figure, suddenly assuming an ap- 
and filled the 
hardened Albertino with awe—* I go, and thou wilt 
not be long in following—thy doom is sealed !" 

* Albertino saw her disappear amidst the gloom, 
and then took his way down the ravine towards the 
cottage.—* I will kill him,’ said he, * but not now ; 
the act must be done cautiously, and secretly. Ob, 
I could exult in any action, however atrocious, which 
gave me Leonora—yet her suspicions must not be 
awakened, or I should lose her for ever ’ 

“ Thus musing, he entered the cottage, where the 
first object that met his eye, was such as made him 
gnash his teeth with rage, and repent that he had not 


command, that 


resolved to put his diabolical intentions into imme- 
diate execution. Leonora was sitting in her chair, 
and Angelo, who had but a few minutes before entered, 
had thrown himself upon the floor, with his head 
resting in her lap, and their innocent babe twining 
with his little fingers the curling locks which clus- 
tered around his father’s polished brow. There was 
so much of happiness in the smile that dimpled the 
cheek of the beautiful Leonora—so much of content 
and peaceful joy in the countenance of Angelo—and 
so much of the innocence of heaven in the cherub 
features of the child, that Albertino started back as 
if stung by an adder. Angelo noticed the expression 
which marked the lowering brow of his brother, and 
instantly arose. 

* * Brother vou are unwell,’ said Angelo, as he ad- 
vanced towards him. 

“ * No, I am well enough, but fatigued, and will 
retire to rest,’ was the abrupt answer. 

* * Not until [ have provided some refreshment fox 
you,’ said Leonora, rising and laying her babe into 
its little wicker cradle. 
said Albertino, and left the 
apartment, shutting the door hastily and violently af 


* *] need nothing,’ 


ter bim. 

* * Alas, poor Albertino,’ said Angelo to his wife, 
* something must have injured his feelings; he is un- 
happy, and that makes us all so.’ 

* In the morning Albertino endeavoured to appear 


1 


composed ; but the restraint he was obliged to put 


uponu his feelings was too apparent to escape the scru 


tinising glance of Leonora, and once or twice, when 


her eyes met his, and he attempted to smile, there 


was something so ghastly and fiendlike in their ex- 


terious maiden’s accusation, * what would you not | pression, that it caused her to shudder 

do to obtain possession of the beautiful Leonora ! she * At their frugal repast he eat little, and plead 

is an angel of light.’ | want of appetite as au exctise, intimatin it the same 
* * She is,’ replied the Maid of the Mist, * and! ime, that a few trout from the Como would furnis! 

ifor that reason what hast thou, who art by thy ow jum with one 

consent doomed to perdition, to do with her—beware, ‘ We will have some for our s said I 

jshe is not for thee.’ ra, casting a glance at Ar lo, who instantly offers 
* + She shall be mine, by heaven, or I will perish »>go and 4 « some if possil 

said Albertino No. brother,’ said Albertino, + J will eo myself 
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The cloud that is gathering around Mont Rose por- Though fathers and mothers are forsaken, brothers 


tends a stormy day, and should any thing happen I) 
can be better spared than yourself.’ 
“* Angelo remarked the air of bitterness with which 


and sisters left, and two congenial souls connected by 
connubial rites; yet this formidable union, by the 
poisoned breath of the curious, that lives only in the 


MR. CANNING’S BUSINESS ROOM. 


|| At the desk where he usually sat, on the right hand 
| side, were the handles of five distinct bells, with the 
names of the five secretaries respectively upon the 


| 


the last words were spoken, but convinced that to no- wretchedness of others, is dissolved, Shakspeare, the | plates. Here also, over the chimney-piece, hangs a 
tice it would be useless, he only replied, ‘ that he was) faithful copyist of nature, has given us a fine eluci- || fine three-quarter portrait of Mr. Pitt, the politician, 


sorry his brother should suppose that personal con-| 


siderations should prevent his doing every thing for 
him which was in his power.’ 

“* With great seeming reluctance, and saying that 
the fishing of Angelo was always more fortunate than 
his own, Albertino suffered himself to be persuaded 
by the entreaties of Leonora to remain with the flock, 
while Angelo repaired to the Como. 

“ Angelo was soon ready, and departed in high 
spirits, first kissing his beautiful wife, as indeed he 
usually did when he went from home or returned to 
it—and Albertino, who saw his parting salutations, 
with a fiendish exultation muttered to himself, that 
‘ that kiss would be the last.’ 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





ENVY. 
“ My beart laments that virtue cannot live 
“ Out of the teeth of emulation.”* 





Or all the irascible passions, there is none, pet- 
haps, that is the occasion of more unhappiness to the 
bosom which harbours it, and to all who are the in- 
nocent objects of it, than that which creates uneasiness | 
in us at the prospect of excellence or happiness in 
It usually 
appears in a little, but ambitious mind, one that can- 
not attain to the goodness, reach the greatness, or en- 
joy the happiness which it knows and sees that others | 
possess; and therefore repines and vexes itself, not 
so much that it cannot attain the proposed object, but | 
that others have that of which itself is destitute. This | 
passion seems to have rankled in the bosom of the 
wicked in all ages of the world. Aware of this, Mil- |) 
ton has made it the ruling passion of the rebellious! 
angels. It was this that instigated the primeval fra- 
tricide—this it was that stained the statue of Pompey. | 
Noble, good and wise statesmen, in all ages, and in| 
every nation, who were building up their country, and |! 
rendering happy their fellow subjects, covered with 
deserved glory and honour, have, by the envy of a 
prince or people, been stripped of their authority, dis- |) 
vraced, and in numerous instances, received the re-| 
ward of their services on the scaffold. What will pos-| 
terity say of that libel upon morality and religion, the 
* Holy Alliance?” Will they unmoved read the 
history of a magnanimous prince, who reigned in the 
hearts of his people—see him tumbled from his throne 
and confined on a desolate island, by a despotic junto ? 
Will they not refer this to the passion under con- 
sideration ? How many literary champions have suf- 
fered by this spirit? 


others, and which we denominate envy. 


| 
| 


« LT lose my patonee, and I own it too, 
“ When bovks are censured, not as bad, but new.” 


ah _ 4 H 
Ihe many evils of this unhappy passion are not 
confined to genius, high stations, or individuals of 


public character. Neighbourhoods are set ajar by it— | 


families rendered wretched, and obscure citizens per- 
secuted. Envy is frequently the reason why those of 
the same calling so illy agree. The viperous tooth 
of detraction, whereby a fair and untarnished charac- 
ter is wounded and tortured, with wanton barbarity, 
receives its venom from this source. No connexion, 
no ties of affinity, of blood, or of friendship, unite 


mankind so closely but envy obtrudes, and its keen 


edge severs every bond. "The fond paternal affection, | 


implanted by nature in the bosom of the father, pro- 
tects not the son; filial piety is no security for the 
father, and tender fraternal unity is an empty sound. 


* Envy 


dation of this subject in his tragedy of Othello. Lago, 
actuated by this infernal passion, instigates the most 
tender, affectionate husband to the murder of his fond 
wife, without whom life, he knows, would be to him 
a burthen. As this passion is a source of misery to 
the possessor, as well as to others, and as it ts un- 
doubtedly a productive spur to iniquity, and as upon 
a careless survey, it may appear to be an original 
principle, implanted in the mind by the Creator, it 
would be well to inquire whether it has indeed its 
origin in nature, or whether it be not the creature of 
a misapplication of right and virtuous principles ; and 
also, why when found to be painful, it is not aban- 


doned. Hartford Mercury, 


JEWISH . AIDS. 


The English papers tell a curious little anecdote, 
which is not entirely unworthy of notice. A young 


| missionary visited the Jewish settlement for the pur- 


pose of converting the Hebrew to Christianity—now 
it is well known that the Jewish maidens possess a 
claim to beauty peculiarly their own—an agreeable 
person that would provoke an anchorite—jetty and 
luxuriant ringlets overshadowing a countenance in 
which the olive and the rose are delicately blended, 
and then their eyes are so black and lustrous that they 
“ might mend the day.” Rigid as the laws have been 


by which intermarriage between the two castes is pro-|, 


hibited, the Jewish and Christian youth of both sexes 
are occasionally drawn together. Various associa- 
tions have attempted to effect this junction on the 
abstract principle of conversion from Judaical error, 
but (unless when the missionary happened to be young 
and handsome) the object of the mission has been very 
rarely, and but imperfectly accomplished. But in di- 
lating on this general and inviting topic, we had near- 
ly lost sight of the particular incident which called 
forth those reflections. The facts are these :—A young 
missionary, who, notwithstanding an assumed sanctity 
of countenance and deportment, had a “* lurking some- 
thing in his eye,” that gave the lie to his outward 
showing, was remarkable for more than ordinary as- 
siduity in the groundwork of proselytism, but what 
was more remarkable still, all his assaults were level- 
led at one point. An aged Jew, who was distin- 
guished beyond all his tribe for the most rigid ob- 
servance of those rites and ceremonials prescribed by 
the Hebrew law—in other respects he was considered 
as a very Shylock, and, like the judge of Israel, it so 
happened, that he had ** one fair daughter,” who, we 
may reasonably conclude, *“ he loved passing well.” 
As the event proved, this little Jessica was the mag- 


‘net that drew the youth(ul missionary so often to the 


tents of the Hebrews, and being master of those plea- 
sing arts that entrap a female heart, together with an 
agreeable and well-proportioned person, he ultimate- 


ly sueceeded in making one convert at least, for the | 


Liebrew maid, unable to stand against eloquence so 


persuasive, surrendered at discretion. She yielded 


to his intreaties to elope from her father’s house—) 
married him, and became a Protestant woman. The! 
\father, however, has consoled himself by attainting 


his disobedient child, it being a fixed rule with the 
Jewish people never to give protection to any who 
have embraced Christianity. 





A PUZZLE. 


Pair woman was made to bewitc! 


A pleasure, a pain, adisturber, a nurse 
A slave, or a tyrant, a blessing or curse— 


’ 


hair woman was made to be—wuicu 


“in whose grave,” said Mr. Canning once at Liver. 
pool, ** my political allegiance lies buried.” There 
is also at one end of this room a handsome open book- 
| case, containing principally works of reference, suci: 
as the Annual Register—the Parliamentary Reports— 
the Poets—the Edinburgh Review—Johnson’s Works 
—Voltaire’s Works—Swift’s Works, &c. The door 
of this apartment in the interior side is fitted up arti- 
ficially, so as that when closed it appears to form a 
continuation of the shelves of the book-case. A stran- 
ger would not easily get over the illusion, and would 


be at some loss, when once within to find his way out 
| again. In the neighbouring room, which was prepared 
for the reception of the noblemen and gentlemen at- 
tending the funeral, the stranger is at once struck with 
a painting which hangs over the mautlepiece. This is 
a picture of Mrs. Canning and the Duchess of Port- 
land, her sister. ‘There appears to be a great dispa- 
rity of age between the figures, the Duchess being on 
the canvass much the less youthful of the two. The 
latter is represented to be leaning towards her sister, 
and in the act of affectionately caressing her. This 
attitude, it is said, was chosen by the painter at the 
express solicitation of the Duchess, and the motives 
are too honourable to the two sisters not to be men- 
|| tioned. The father of the ladies was General Scott, 
|| well known in the fashionable circles for a great ma- 
ny innocent eccentricities, 


lie made a singular will, 
for it is in that, the most solemn instrument of their 
lives, that men seem to concentrate all their whims 
jand oddities. General Scott amassed an immense 
sum in ready money; he divided two hundred thou- 
sand pounds between his two daughters; but having, 
during his lifetime contracted a strong dislike for the 
aristocracy, he devised the sum in question to his 
daughters upon the condition that if the eldest mar- 
ried a nobleman, her portion of the bequest should de- 
volve to her youngest sister, and vice versa. But it so 
turned out that the elder sister did resolve to unite 
herself to a member of the aristocracy, the Duke of 
Portland, when Miss Joan, with a generosity that did 
| her credit, declined taking advantage of the clauses 
jin her father’s wili, and allowed her sister to have the 
full enjoyment of the money, as though she had not 
|| forfeited it by her ambitious marriage. Such is the 
story that forms the key to the above-mentioned pic- 
ture. 


Eng. par 





EFFECTS OF UGLINESS. 

When Abbas the Great was hunting in the valley, 
he met one morning as the day dawned, an uncom- 
monly ugly man, at the sight of whom his horse 
started. Being nearly dismounted, and deeming it a 
bad omen, he called out in a rage to have his head 
istruck off. The poor peasant whom they had seized, 
land were on the point of executing, prayed that he 
might be informed of his crime.—* Your crime,” 
| said the king, * is your unlucky countenance, which 
lis the first object I saw this morning, and which had 
| nearly caused me to fall from my horse.”"—* Alas !” 
said the man, “ by this reckoning, what term must } 
apply to your majesty’s countenance, which was th 
first object my eyes met this morning, and which is to 
cause my death?’ The king smiled at the wit of the 
reply, ordered the man to be released, and gave him 
| a present instead of taking off his head. 

—_—— 

To combine profundity with perspicuity, wit with 
judgment, solidity with vivacity, truth with novelry. 
, and all of them with liberality—who is sufficient for 
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PERCIVAL AND BRYANT. | well known feature of this joyous festival. It wasin 
Percival writes in his usual impassioned spirit.| Old England the great indispensable, to have “a 
Brilliant flashes of poetry certainly do emanate from | huge heaped-up, over-heaped-up, all-attracting fire ;" 
his pen ; but it is only sometimes that we are tempt-| and the larger the log, the merrier the defiance which 
ed to prefer them to the pure, quiet flame of Bryant’s | was given to the cold without. All the demons of 
yestal muse. Percival is like a volcano: the blazing} frost, and the spirits of the storm, were laid by the 
stream rushes from the consuming materials of his! potent spell. A charm, this, in these northern cli- 
own mind; and when it pours forth with its greatest) mates, which needed not the aid of superstition to 
grandeur, we feel that a convulsion of nature has enforce it. Then comes the feast, and dance, and 
produced its power. Bryant, on the contrary, is, song—and then the grave reflect on the glorious oc- 
like a majestic hill, covered with a rich variety of) casion; and the gay rejoice with mirth and gladness, 
foliage, at rest within itself, and reflecting the light and gifts, on the solemn festival which commemo- 
of heaven. Mass. Jour | rates 


| 
CHRISTMAS CEREMONIES. 
| 
j 
| 





“ The day thet gave 
“ To man a saviour—freedom to the slave.” 





“ England was merry oy pe when . 
« Old Chri brought his sport ; 5 
Fuen Obelsene tstacbed the estgities | THE LEGEND OF THE ROCKS. 


|| A volume entitled the ** Legend of the Rocks, and 
| other Poems, by James Nack,” has been put into 

It is always interesting to trace the origin of cus-) our hands. The author is a young man who has 
toms, where the primary motive has ceased to ope- been educated at the Deaf and Dumb Institution in 
rate. The practice of decorating churches and apart- this city. In addition to the merit of smooth versifi- 
ments with evergreens at Christmas, is supposed by | cation, many passages deserve the praise of being 


“’Twas Christinas broached the mightiest ale— 
“ *Twas Christmas told the merriest tale: 

* A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

“ A poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


many to allude to the people strewing branches in) written with great feeling, and no inconsiderable | 


the way of the Saviour when he entered Jerusalem ; i beauty. The following stanzas from the Minstrel 
by others, to the taste of the monastics in the early) Boy, one of the poems in this collection, are a fa- 
periods of the church, who hung their altars with ivy || vourable specimen of the work. 
and laurel, emblems of devotion and triumph, to 
enhance the grandeur and solemnity of their rites. | 
But the practice of ornamenting places of worship | 
with evergreens, springs from an earlier date. The | 
! 


Earth! thou art lovely—loveliest in this— 
By woman—angel woman ! thou art trod ;— 


To man the dearest boon received trom God; 
Whom, if creation were condemned to miss, 

Chaos again his desolating rod 
O'er the dominion he has lost would sway, | 
And earth, with all her charms, become his prey 


Dyuids decked their houses and places of worship 
with evergreens in December, that the sylvan spirits 
might repair to them and remain unhurt by the frosts | 
and storms of that chilling season. On the accession 
of Christianity, councils of the church forbade Chris- | 
tians to decorate their houses with bay or holly, but ' 
afterwards permitted it, in order to accommodate its | 
ceremonies to the old mythology in such things as | 
were not fundamental. An ancient writer says, that | 
* Trimming of the Temples with hangynges of floyer | 
broughes, and garlonnes, was taken of the heathen | 
people, which decked their idoles and houses with | 
suche array.” | 
In the earliest ages, the miseltoe was held pre-’ 
eminent for such uses over every other plant or tree. 
The Druids venerated it for its mystical origin. | 
Growing, as it does, upon the oak, without resembling 
it, they deemed it a miraculous production, and be- | AGE OF BIRDS. | 
lieved it possessed of charms and defences against} ] 
evil. It was cut by them from the tree with great 
ceremony. The Prince of the Miseltoe, with a gol- 
den sickle, cut it in the presence of all the people, 
and then presented it to the other Druids, who re- 


Earth! thou art fair and glorious, but all 
Thy beauty and thy glory are a shade, | 
That low beneath the hand of time must fall :— 
And Woman ! must thou too in dust be laid / | 
Ah no! the beauteous fetters that enthral | 
Thy spirit, only are decreed to fade ; 
That spirit, on a seraph’s glowing wing, 
From earth shall to its native heaven spring. 


Thine earthly shrine is but thy prison—still 
Such loveliness is flung around thee here, 
That, as it beams before mine eyes, they fill 
At times, unbidden, with the tremulous tear, 
And through my bosom shoots a painful thrill 
To think that aught so beautiful—so dear— 
Should to the hand of death resign its bloom, 
A trophy to enwreath around the tomb! 





The following has been compiled from different | 

authors by Count Morozzo, in a letter from him | 

| 

to Lacepede:—Swan, about two hundred years ;! 

parrot, one hundred ; goose, eighty, or more ; eagle, | 
: oa “hes ; duck, and turkey, period of life not known ; peacock, 

ceived it with great reverence, and distributed it, as! : YP i 


: , twenty.five to twenty-eight; pheasa sightee 
a sacred talisman and blessing for the new year. It! s dear hh. wedge <oasae in 


> ji\twenty ; crow, one hundred, or more; nightingale, 
was, however, at length banished from the churches, | 75 y : A 


‘ seventeen to eighteen; hen, sixteen to eighteen: pi- 
because it was held sacred by the heathen, and might. : . : a a ‘ie at 
: ste s ceon, sixteen to seventeen ; linnet, thirteen to four- 
therefore mislead Christian worshippers to a profane | ° ? 5 
: . thes .._ |{teen; canary, thirteen to fourteen; goldfinch, eigh- 
respect for it, or to believe, as the Druidical rites, oa . 
o : . |, teen to twenty. 
had taught them, * that it had the power of proclaim-| 
ing pardon and freedom to all wickede pe. le, to-| KOSCIUSCO. 
wardes the four quarteres of heavene.” | Kosciusco once wished to send some bottles of 
The mince pie, and the Christmas pie, “ those | good wine to a clergyman of Solothurn; and as he 
c . * ” ‘. . “ | a . 
favourite peculiars” of the Christmas festival had | hesitated to send them by his servant, lest he should 
re - . ee . | : 
also their appropriate derivation. The former being | smuggle a part, he gave the commission to a young 
. . . iH ~ *- e 
a compound of the choicest productions of the east, |man by the name of Zeltner, and desired him to take 
represents the offerings made by the wise men, who)|the horse which he himself usually rode. On his 





| 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 





! 


' 

} 

Woman, the centre of our every bliss ; 
4 | 

| 

| 

| 





THE ALPINE HORN. 


The Alpine Horn is an instrument constructed 
with the bark of the cherry tree, like a speaking 
trumpet, and is used to convey sounds toa great dis- 
tance. When the last rays of the sun gild the sum- 
mit of the Alps, the shepherd who dwells highest on 
those mountains, takes his horn and calls aloud, 
* Praised be the Lord!" As soon as he is heerd, 
the neighbouring shepherds leave their huts, and re- 
peat those words. The sounds last many minutes, 
for every echo of the mountains and grotto of the 
rocks repeat the name of God. How solemn the 
,scene ! Imagination cannot picture to itself any thing 
‘more sublime ; the profound silence that succeeds— 
the sight of those stupendous mountains, upon which 
the vault of heaven seems to rest—every thing ex- 
cites the mind to enthusiasm. In the mean while, 
the shepherds bend their knees, and pray in the open 
lair, and soon after retire to their huts to enjoy the 
repose of innocence. 


_—_ 
SUBSTITUTE FOR AMPUTATION, 

In former times, it would appear as if some opera- 
tions were done for the patient, and some for the 
practitioner. A friend of mine met a sailor with a 
| limb lopped off. ‘And where was it lopped off?" 


| 
| 
| 


Eve. Post. «« At St. Thomas's.” “ And what was it lopped off 


for?” * Why, as to the matter o° that,” quoth Jack, 
“nothing, that I could ever see.” Mr. Hunter, who 
did more than any human being to lessen the fre- 
quency of operations, once had a patient of a similar 
kind. He was a most anxious man about an opera- 
tion, which, in those days, were attended almost with 
the formalities of an execution. He had got on his 
dress, and a profound silence reigned in the theatre ; 
the surgery-man was ordered to bring in the patient 
who was to have his leg taken off. The surgery-man 
disappeared : in two minutes he returned, with a face 
as long as the leg, solus.—** Why do you not bring 


| in the patient?’ was demanded by the expectant 


operator. ** Because, sir,” said the astonished sur- 
gery-man, “ Because, sir, he has run away !” 





| POWER OF BEAUTY. 
| Aga Ibrahim had been a great trafficker in the 


slaves, male and female, which the army of Aga Ma- 


|| homed brought from Georgia, in his irruption into 


that country in 1797. He had retained one in his 
own family, of which he appeared doatingly fond. 
The more wine he took, the more he spoke of his fa- 
vourite Marianne. “I have often,” said he, “ offer- 
ed to marry her, if she would only become a Maho- 
medan—but all in vain; and really, when she is on 
her knees praying before her cross, or chanting hymns 
to the Virgin Mary, she looks so beautiful, and sings 
so sweetly, that I have twenty times been tempted to 
turn Christian myself.—Besides, I can hardly think 


‘of Paradise as delightful without Marianne !" 


LOVE. 


A young lady telling an old gentleman that she 
was in love with his estate, ‘* Take it, madam,” says 
he, **and then you will possess two-thirds of me— 
for my mind you have already—and my whole being 
consists but of mind, person, and estate.”” ** O then," 
rejoined the juvenile fair, ‘it would be very unrea 
sonable, sir, to rob you of all three.—Pray keep your 


came from afar to worship, bringing spices. The! return, young Zeltner said that he would never ride person for yourself.” 


coffin shape of the true old English Christmas pie, jhis horse again, unless he gave him his purse at the 
‘is in imitation of the manger”’ wherein the infant) same time. Kosriusco asking what he meant, he 


ASSOCIATES. 





Saviour was laid.—* This pastry is a learned el answered, *‘ As soon as a poor man on the road takes In all societies it is advisable to associate, if possi 
sition, being a mixture of neat's tongues, chicken,! off his hat, and asks for charity, the horse immedi- ble, with the highest; not that the highest are always 
eggs, sugar, raisins, lemon and orange peel, with!!ately stands still, and won't stir. till something is the best, but because, if disgusted there, we can at 
wines and various kinds of spyceries.” given to the petitioner; and, as I had no money any time descend; but if we begin with the lowest 
The mention of the * Christmas log” will kindle. about me, I wa sobliged to make believe to cive some- to as end is impossible. In the grand theatre of 


the feelings of every New-Englander, as another’ thing, in order to satisfy the horse.” human life, a bor ticket takes us through the house 
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SKE TCHES. 





FOR THY NEW-YORK MIBROR. 
MAN. 


« Imperium occano famam qui terminet astris.”"—Virgil. 


« His empire bounded by the ocean—hbis tame ly the stars.” 


One morning, as I sauntered through the city to 
¢elieve myself with a little air and exercise, I saw a 
man sitting by the road-side, and holding his hat for 
charity. He presented a perfect picture of loneliness 
and despair. His bald head, wrinkled forehead, and 
sunken cheeks, bespoke him aged, and, by the ap- 
pearance of his eyes, I perceived he was blind. His 
ragged dress scarcely sheltered him from the weather, 
and he had nothing to guide his dark steps along but 
a little dog, which attended him with pleased and/ 
faithful affection, and which seemed his best, if not 
his only friend. The careless crowd paid little atten- | 
tien to his distress. 
some passed with a shrug of pity, and others with a} 
smile; but the great majority were too much wrapped 


Some flung him a few coppers ; 


in their own contemplations to notice the poor wretch 
whom fortune had bereft of her choicest blessings, | 
and turned adrift in the helplessness of disease, ig- 
norance, and age—to mourn inactive amid sounds of 
business and joy. 1 stopped a moment to gaze and 
pity him, and, after having added my mite to the) 
slender contributions of those who had passed before 
I inquired into his history. Hie told me he had 
seen better days, and once cherished hopes as dear, 
to him as those of the higher and happier were to 
them. His family, whom he appeared to have loved 
with more than common ardour, were gone, one by 
one, down into the grave; ‘ 
him of sight, and left him racked with other pains. 
The kindness of his fellow-citizens, he added, had | 
secured for hima place in the alms-house, where he 


sickness had deprived 


accasionally assisted to turn the wheel of a machine ;' 
but the monotonous occupation beca:me so disgusting 
that it haunted hin in his very dreams. 

I left hum, and tried to dismiss the subject from my 
mind. But in spite of my most strenuous endeavours, 
still that blind old man was before me, and his timid 


and trembling voice sounded in my ears, and cast a | 


sadness over all my feelings. 

By degrees I was led to reflect on the extent of 
misery which must every instant burthen the earth. 
1 asked myself the cause of all this, but reason could 
not supply me with an answer, and my question died 
away in dark doubts and Reilec- 
tion continued, until [ was conscious of the approach 
of one of those humours which sometimes oppress 


gloomy fancies. 


even the gayest, and felt melancholy overclouding 
all my mind. 
thoughts, I suddenly found myself in a wood, upon 
the banks of a stream. 


Urged on by the vehemence of my 


On one side was a wide plain 
covered with rich grass—and on the other, swelling 
hills clothed with verdure. Rocks and vallies formed 
themselves into innumerable graceful figures, which 
received a tinge soft as the touch of enchantment 
from the light; and in the distance I could trace the 
faint outlines of blue mountains against the sky, so 
dina and aerial, that they appeared like the images 
of a pleasant dream. A few snowy clouds @oated 
about the blue heavens, perpetually changing into 
forms of exquisite beauty. The swift swallow darted 
by me with a cry of joy—the robin chirped in answer 
to his mate, 
love. The whole wood echoed with the sounds of 


whose warbled melody was rich with 


happmess—and away on high I could descrv the 
hawk, wheeling high in the air; and the eagle, 


cleaving his aspiring course to his nest among the 
cliffs. 

Through the fair meadow, by lofty and wide- 
spreading trees, through luxuriant clumps of foliage 


| sound of the water. 


| rum, and decay. 


|| without preparing for itself, in future, dreadful dis- 
| appointments. 


| and fringes of dwarf willow, the river wound its lovely | 


way, and bore a world of happy creatures in its bosom. | 
It lapsed along as peacefully as if there were no noise 
and tumult on the earth. The most solemn silence 
reigned around, except the frequent music of the’ 
birds, the gentle whisper of the breeze, and the soft 
Here, undisturbed, and careless 
of the rise and fall of kings and empires, and all 
the bloody and fatal revolutions which convulse and | 
terrify the race of man, millions of creatures enjoy a! 
world of their own, and exhibit the power of their 
Creator in a new light. 

As I gazed upon this witching scene, and won- 
dered what fairy power had conjured it into so sudden 
being, an unearthly figure stood before mc. He 
wore a form more perfect than that usually allotted 
to man, and in his steps were dignity and grace,’ 
which marked him one of a superior race of beings: 
but upon his brow was the trace of deep anguish and 
gloomy contemplation. A faint smile lighted his 
lips, but it seemed one put on for the occasion—an| 
imperfect covering for agony—and his eye was wild 
and fierce, and flashed with the fire of strange and 
| unnatural feelings. I could scarcely refrain from| 
flying at the sight of this sudden intruder as an evil 
spirit, with whom any communication would be dan- 
gerous. But it is the prerogative of innocence to be! 
ready at any moment to dare any danger, and endure 
any investigation. I therefore remained to discover, 
the object of his coming, when, in a troubled voice, | 
he spoke as follows: * 1 am the truest, and indeed | 
only friend, of the miserable ; for I can teach them | 
to fly their pains. The world which you inhabit is) 
inade to render you wretched : it is full of change, || 
There is nothing here to elicit un- |) 
qualified admiration—nothing in which the reason | 
can confide—nothing which the heart can cherish, 


What you have been taught is delu- 
sion; your affections are vain—your hopes are false— 
your pride is ridiculous. Man is the vilest of al! 

animals. The attributes which he boasts are only || 
means to enlarge the sphere of his sorrow, and add | 
to the actual miseries of life, pangs of fear and hor- i 
rorsof fancy. There is not a bird that flies the air— 
not an insect that exists imperceptible to the eye in 


its atom world—but is purer and happier than restless | 
and guilty mortals. Here is a part of nature unpro- 
faned by his step; here the tyrant of the universe can 
excite no admiration ; his gaudy trappings—his vain 
splendours—his proud hopes—his empty and fruitless 
ambition—are unseen and unknown. After all the’) 
vauntings of heroes || 


blazonry of his power, and the 


‘and philosophers—after all the idle pomp of human | 


nature—man, you see, forms but a contemptible | 
part of the creation. Arrogating superiority over the 
universe, he boasts through his brief existence. He 
has plumes, music, processions, and histories. The 
painter hands his immortal image from age to age, 
and the sculptor carves his form in marble, that he 
may be admired even while mouldering with the 
worm. But, after all, what is he?) Trace him) 
grovelling appetites and petty passions | 


through the 
which excite bim during his transitory day—tollow 
him from the fitful light of health and prosperity to 
the imbecility of age and the ugliness of disease— 
mark the haughty hero when he lies, humble « nough, 
upon the bed of death—and behold him the food 
the worm, which once he spurned, and resolved into 
the elements which had before been considered by 
him as useful, only inasmuch as they contributed to | 
his comfort. Wherefore, then, is he greater than 
other animals, who live without fear, and are con 
tented to die and be forgotten ? 
He will tell you of bis mind, 
and space, and acts upon inert matter at pleasure. 


You will hear homilies on reason, wisdom, and mer- 


which embraces time! 


leptin attributes of man, the glory of God. But 
his own history is but a melancholy confession of 
bigoted cruelty, hideous vice, incredible folly, and 
blind superstition. He feigns himself lord of the 
earth, and would monopolize the care and attention 
of his Creator. But there are worlds around him 
which know him not. There are others which know 
| him but to fear—to hate—to loathe him.’ 

“If,” said I, “ your design be to humble my opi 
| nion of my own race, I confess I see much to chil] 
I see that, although man 
possesses incalculable advantages, he wields them in 
obedience to passion and vice. I acknowledge that, 
deeply as he has penetrated into the nature and causes 
of things, and much as he has learned of himself 
and the world around him, he seems determined to 
become wise, without being happy; and to use bis 


feeling, and abase pride. 


improvements to ruin the peace of his fellow beings, 
rather than to establish hisown. But here, at least, are 
Here are breezes 
undisturbed with complaint—and here flows the 
beauteous stream, ignorant of blood. 


innocence and uninterrupted joy. 


Swarms of 
insects sport beneath our feet, or float around us in 
the air—and shoals of fish glisten from the wave, as 
they turn their silver sides to the sun. The bee revels 


. é 
/as he loads himself with luscious spoils, unbought by 


tears—and the golden-winged butterfly pursues his 


| rejoicing and careless journey from flower to flower, 


wafted on soft breezes, 
giving sun.” 
* These,” 


and enlightened by a life- 


said my companion, “ only seem to be 
happy. Like you, they are subject to fear, pain, 
and rapid ruin. Behold, they are terrified as we 
approach !—the bull-frog croaks discordantly, and 


|| splashes into the water—and the turtle, which has 


stolen cautiously out to bask him in the sun, draws 


'in his head at the sound of our steps, and drops into 
||the stream. 


A ditferent intelligence pervades this 
branch of nature, which, although upon a vast scale, 
has nothing to do with man, and from which he can 
receive no glory, and yet all seem to possess an in- 
stinctive knowledge of his cruel disposition. The 
| little garter-snake winds himself away when he be- 
comes conscious of the presence of his tyrant—and 


|, the lonely water-bird, with his shrill, melancholy cry, 


rises on his broad wing to avoid our intrusion, and 
shapes his solitary flight in a different direction.” I. 
aaa eennaceall 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
REFLECTIONS ON INFANT INNOCENCE. 


“ Youth bas a sprightiinees and fire to boast, 
“ Thatin the vailey of deciine are lost ; 
“ And virtue with peculiar charms appears, 
* Crowned with the garland of life’s blooming years.” 
How calm and peaceful are the slumbers of infant years 
How insensible to the cares, unconscious of the troubles 
which those of elder age are doomed to endure! That 


|babe on whom my eye now rests, thinks not of future 


times, when care and trouble will as surely haunt his pat 


‘as life is prolonged; and when they will often cause him 


to indulge the wish, that heaven had never permitted him 
to live beyond the days of infancy. He imagines not hew 
many bitter pangs will assail him, how many crosses he 
will meet with, how much fatigue he will be called on to 
suffer, before he quits this state of being for one more 
pure and happy. 

It fills me often with regret to see the days of infant i: 
nocence emerge in those of riper years—to view the love 
liness, affection, and beauty of youth, lose themselves m 
the darkness, coldness, and formality of manhood. It 
erieves me to think of such a wreck of charms—of such a 
transformation of maaners and feeling—of such a changt 
of quietude and peace—for the bustle, and care, and apxi- 
It seems cruel that we should lose a 
to obtain one of knowledge 


ety of the world 
appy state of insensibility, 
that can add nothing to our temporal happiness, and « 
make us feel of how little value is life, separate from the 
consideration that it is given us to prepare for the enjoy 
ment of eternity C.M.A4 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE “ROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. 


The proper study of mankind is man.— Pope. 


‘THERE is nothing that so much enlarges the mind, 
und conveys to it lessons of wisdom, as a close ob- 
servation and study of man—his nature, his actions. 
and the motives which prompt those actions. It will 
give us ennobling ideas of the Creator in relation to 
the created, atlord us an insight into the intricate 
windings of the heart, and open to us such a view of 
the deceitfulness, error, and folly of men, as will 
enable us to shun with caution the channels in which 
they flow. 

To observe man first in the mirror of our own 


| vise above the ideas we form of nature. 


{ 


hearts, will enable us to judge correctly of his cha-| 


yacter, as seen in others. 
many of the motives that govern other bosoms than 
ours, and many desires that urge the commission of 
deeds, that we have not to say are performed by our- 
selves alone. in all our wishes and actions, whether ,, 
good or evil, it will be difficult for us to boast with 
truth, that they have not, or never had, their parallel 
among men. Although the entire nature of one mau 
differs from another, and so much so that there are 
probably few instances where any (wo persons possess 
without variation similar natures and dispositions, 
vet there is not a man on earth who may not find his 
counterpart registered in the annals of former times, 
or existing at the present moment. ‘Thus his pas- 
sion for revenge may be found in one; his love of 
wealth in another; his desire for fame in a third, and 
so continue till he has no disposition left but that a 
similar one may be in existence in the bosom of some 
one or other of his species. It is then, by looking at 
ourselves, that we Can, im a great measure, see others 
in their true character, can scrutinise their feelings 
and desires, and observe trom their workings, what 
motives give rise to the actions of their life; and it is 
aduty wisdom enjoins us to perform, to study well 
our own heart, and to inquire into the nature of the 
feelings and motives which influence our conduct 
and mark our character, for it renders us the two- 
fold service of enabling us to know ourselves, and to 
know man. And surely this knowledge can be of no 
inconsiderable advantage, since we must be ever with 
ourseives, and often with others. From knowing our- 


selves, we desire the benefit of being able to make 


choice of such employments for the mind as will tend | 


most to cultivate and improve it, and such as will 
afford us the best opportunity of correcting the evil 
dispositions of our heart, and of guarding against the 
guilty and violent passions to which 


In regard to others, the greater 


influence of the 
it is the most subject. 
knowledge we have of human nature, and the more 
extensive an acquaintance we have with the ways of 


man, the better shall we be prepared to deal with him 


in life, and the less exposed to being entrapped in the | 


multitude of his devices. 

The stage is not untrequently recommended as a 
good school in which to learn man, and observe the 
influence his actions; and it 


motives which often 


would be so were the plays and actors themselves al- 
It is with the 


fault principally rests in 


Ways true to nature—but they are not. 
however, that the 
They 


aricature rather than imitate the conduct 


actors, 
this instance. 
ture, and 


it inspires, and make him they personate appear what 
we wish him to be rather than as nature would have 
styled the bighe: 
walk of the drama; criticise the acting of the per- 
formers, and compare their representation of the con- || ¢ 
suppose would be 
similar situations, and it will then be! 
4 


him. Take, for instance, a tragedy, 


juct of men with what we should 


’ 


beir actions in 


There are concealed there) 


give too bigh a colourmg to na-|| 


"seen how far they fall below, or rather how high they 
He who hai 


never witnessed theatrical performances would have 


but an indifferent opinion, at first sight, of the most 
celebrated actor’s merit, were he told that it consisted 
in the display of that rant and violence, so unnatu- 
rally introduced, but which calls forth such bursts of 
applause from the greater part of the audience. It 
would but excite his disgust, and cause him to ex- 
claim, * that of such is nature, he had never seen it 
before.’ I knew one who made his first appearance 
in a theatre to witness the performance of the great 
master, Kean. 
ing gave him pleasure, as they appeared a true repre- 
sentation of the character he assumed, but they drew 
no marks of approbation from the audience—it was 


The sober, rational parts of his act- 


only when he burst into violent paroxysms and fits of 
ranting, that the house rung with applause. My friend 
wondered at this, and inquired of those around him 
with much simplicity what the actor did then in par- 
ticular to deserve such expressions of favour and ap- 
probation ! 

Mixed assemblies afford to him of observation a 
‘luxuriant field in which to cultivate the study of man, 
to gather from his looks and gestures what emotions 
are passing in his mind, and what are the probable 
dispositions of his heart. Dark as is the human cha- 
racter, there are always some faint marks by which 
we can trace out the feelings and motives by 
men are actuated, however much concealment may 
be sought and practised. Like him who assumes a 
name other than his own, but turns around and an-!) 
swers to the true one when pronounced behind his 


which 


back, their secret sentiments will often find utterance 
when called for suddenly; and the inmost recesses of 
the heart be laid open to inspection, when guilt in 
duces in them the belief that their iniquity is dis-}) 
covered. 
It is not from a particular class of men that we are’ 
to arrive at a knowledge of human nature, it is from 
the contemplation of all, from the humblest to th- 
highest, fom the meanest to the most exaited. 


} 


From 
all conditions can information be extracted. Spurn 
it not because it proceeds from the mouth of poverty 
and indigence; many lessons of wisdom have been|| 
taught, and many sage remarks dropped, and trea 
sured in the ear of the intelligent traveller when 
** sheltered from the peltings of the pitiless storm,” 
by the inmates of the hut of poverty in the solitude |! 
of a wilderness. They have telt the 
life’s paths, and are qualified, by observation and ex- 
perience of the difficulties scattered there, to speak 
words of wisdom and prudence. 

It is to avoid these difficulties that we study na 
ture—that we look into our own hearts, and wish to 
become acquainted with those of others. The ne 
elect of this last knowledge will be the cause of much 
pain and mortification, in permitting 
confidence where the objects prove eventually un- 


roedne 
ruggedness ol 


us to place our 


worthy of our regard, and in allowing us to withhold 
a proper degree of trust from those whose conduct 
To slight 


the possession of the former knowledge, that of know -, 
ing our own hearts, 


and motives should ensure our esteem. 
that we may discover the wea! 
points they possess, and fortify such to the best of our 
may 


abilities, be the ruin of that which should be 


dearer than life, an unblemished reputation. c. mM. a. 





GERMAN LITERATURE, | 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, FOR THE MIRROR 


The followmg translation from the German of J. 


been involved in religious doubts, which finally led 
to complete Atheism. In this state of mind he fell 
into the train of ideas, which he has admirably por- 
trayed in the following dream, and which had the 
etiect to restore his shattered intellect, and settle his 
belief in Christianity. 


A DREAM. 


*Tis said that often at the midnight hour, 
When deepest slumbers o'er the senses steal, 
Pale spectres from the church-y ards issue forth 
And round the solitary altar throng 
A chilly horror creeps through all our veins, 
A holy awe when near that lonely spot 
Our wandering footsteps tread When night draws nea: 
Upon the blackened casements of the church 
We cease to look, and childhood’s terrors then 
Take wings, and flutter round us in the night, 
Which sits upon the lightly slumbering soul 
Upon the summit of a hill reclined 
One summer eve, | sank into repose : 
I dreamed that i awoke at middie of the night, 
Within a church-yard’s walls—the clock struck twelve- 
‘The tombs were ail half open, and the gates 
Moved by a hand unseen, with a great noise, 
Opened and shut again. Along the walls, 
Were shadows fitting, which were not cast there 
By earthly forms, and im the air arose 
Livid and ghastly spectres ; 
A greyish stifling cloud 
Was in the sky, which was compressed and strained 
Into long folds by a gigantic form 
Above | heard the voise and distant fall 
Ot avalanches; and beneath my teet 
An earthquakes rumbling sound and first commotion 
The church shook—jprercing aud discordant sounds 
Were watted througi: the agitated air; 
The lightoing cast a pale and mournful light, 
Whose gleams displayed the horror of the place. 
Impelied by terror, to the church | fled, 
To seek for shelter Two splendid basilisks 
Were placed betore its formidable gates 
A crowd of unknown shades, on whom was stamp'd 
The seal of ancient ages pressed around 
The altar, naked and despoiled—their looks 
Were anxious, and their heaving breasts were mov 'd 
With violence, 
Within its winding sheet—a pleasing dream 


Une corpse alone reposed 


Shed o'er tts peacetul countevance a smile : 
As | approach d it started from its trance 
And ceased to smile—its eyelids were unclosed 
With painful eflort—but within appeared 
Anu empty socket—w here the heart had been 
Was only a deep wound A ghastly form, 
A liteciess skeleton alone remamed, 
Of what before was calm placidity 
And smiling peace 
Upon the vaulted roof 

The dial of eternity was placed : 
It was a blank, but round it slowly mov'd 
A hand, on which all eyes were fix'd, to trace 
The lapse ot tume trom the high plac es then 
A figure beaming with celestial leht, 
Ot voble mien, upon the altar stood, 
His countenaner bedew'd with tears and mark'd 
With never ending griet 
In mute suspense, and agitation siiook 
Their trembling limbs. Then thus, with mournful voice 
The ange! spoke :—* To the remotest bounds 
* Of space, beyond the comet's trackless course 

And suns of distant orbs, [ve winged my way, 
* Ana ¢ I look'd into 
* ‘The dark abyss, and on my father's name 
“ 1 called—but all was silent but the ram, 
* Whieh drop by drop tell into the gult below, 

And everlasting tem 
“ Then raising my regards up to the vault 
* Of heaven—an orbit dark and bottomless 

Alone | saw 
‘On Chaos—and iw 
* Itself 
* Your hopes are o'er and may your shrill complaints 
* Disperse your fragile spirits into air.” 
He ceased—aud, like the vapour by the frost 
Condens d, the spectres vanish'd in despair : 


The spectres gazed 


vere bs there no God 


sts answered me 


Elernily ve pose d 
gnawing it devour'd 
Kedouble then your piercing cries ; 


Silence aud horror reign’d within the walls: 
Then with a mig hty crash the temple sank, 


And darkness rested o'er the shapeless ruims Fazio 





THE DYING SOLDIER. 


A grenadier of the regiment of Champagne was reireat 


Paul Richter, is a specimen of the imaginative but! ing from the ranks mortally wounded.—* Where is that 


loomy productions for which the German nation have} crenadier going’ cried the officer as he passed. —“ To 


long been celebrated. 


The author of this piece, like) die,” 


said the soldier, turning round, and expiring @ he 


most others of his distinguished contemporaries, had |! spoke 
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REPOSITORY. 





——— — = | 


ROYAL AMUSEMENT. 
In modern days the pleasures of the tournament, 
and the noble feats of knight-errantry, which have 
been so brilliantly delineated in Amadis de Gaul, and 
so pungently satirised by Cervantes and Butler, form 
no part of the public amusements of kings and cour- 
tiers. Whether this change in chivalric ardour has 
been productive of happy consequences to the coun- 
tries where its enthusiasm once so widely predomina- 
ted, is a question that we will not pretend to settle. | 
One thing, however, is certain—instead of young men} 
devoting their lives and fortunes to the chimerical | 
and adventurous pursuits of knight-errantry, we} 
now find them wading with commendable industry | 
through the tomes of Coke upon Lyttleton, Tho-| 
mas’ Practice, or some more scientific, but equally | 
valuable production. The energies of the mind are 
prized higher at the present era than the physical md 
sources of strength, and a man is now valued more | 
highly for the splenduur of his intellectual attain-| 
ments, than for the grace and dexterity of his horse- 
manship. The age of fascinating romance has been | 
swept away in the current of time, and with it, +i 
vanished the seductive allurements of Quixotic chi- 
valry, which afford such an ample field for tales of | 
* ladye love, and gallant knight” of other days. | 
Wanderdering minstrels and troubadours, with all’ 
their accompaniments of heroism and enthusiasm are | 
now heard of, but as things connected with a former 
and a less cultivated age. The rapid strides which 
have been made in every department of learning and 
science, have enlightened society throughout every 
grade of the civilized communities of the world. For- 
merly kings and their favourite courtiers, were the 
most conspicuous personages who took a part in the | 
mock battles, instituted as well for their practical be- |! 
nefits and excitement to emulation, as the furtherance 
of projected schemes for amusement. Times and| 
their events have changed materially, and we now | 
perceive by the French papers, that, instead of be- 
coming the chief champion of a tournament, Charles 
the Tenth has commanded an encampment of fif-| 
teen thousand men to be held at St. Omers, and a 
fort to be built, which will require the labours of this| 
multitude for three months. After its completion, | 
and when the weather is clear, some day of the king's 
leisure will be devoted to witnessing an attack upon 
this fort, according to the regular rules of warfare. 
Pretty pastime this, truly. Should the ghost of Na-| 
poleon and a portion of his slain followers happen to 
appear on the opposite side of this fortress about the | 
time of commenc ‘ng the premeditated attack, we ima- 
gine that the Bourbon would have quite a sufficiency 
of this mockery, ’ 





| 








| 
| 





EXCUSES FOR NOT GOING TO CHURCH. 








Overslept myself.—Could not dress in time.—Too | 
cold.—Too hot.—Too windy.—Too dusty.—Too| 
wet.—Too damp.—'Too sunny.—Too cloudy —Don't| 
feel disposed.—No other time to myself.—Look over | 
my drawers.—Put my papers to rights.—Letters to! 
write to my friends.—Mean to take a w alk.—Going | 
to take a ride.—Tied to business six days in the we ek. | 
—No fresh air but on Sundays.—Can't breathe in | 
church, always so full.—Feel a little feverish —Feel |) 





a little chilly. —Feel very lazy.—Expect company to ‘loud, in order that other peoples ears may not be an- | mentals by marching in the mud and rain. 


dinner.—Got a head-ach.—Intend nursing myself to- | 


day.—New bonnet not come home.—Tore my mus- 
lin dress coming down stairs. —Got a new novel, must 
be returned on Monday morning. —W asn't shaved in 
time.—Don’t like a liturgy, always praying for the, 
same thing.—Don't like extempore prayer.—Don't} 


know what is coming.—Don’t like an organ, ‘tis too, 


jsions to etiquette as well as pride, if they sometimes 


} noisy.—Don't like singing without music, , makes me 
/nervous.—C an’t sit in a draft of air, windows or doors || pleases, and as much as he pleases, but he will drink 
open in summer.—Stove so hot in winter always get || moderately, so that he may be able to walk home. 

| a head-ach.—Can’t hear an extempore sermon, too 


= 
“ Ninth.—At table every one will eat whatever he 


“ Tenth.—In going out, all disputes will be for- 


frothy.—Dislike a written sermon, too prosing.—No || gotten, and that which has entered by one ear wil! 


'body to-day but our minister, can’t always listen to) [pass out at the other. 


the same preacher.—Don’t like strangers.—Can’t 
keep awake when at church.—Fell asleep last time 
I was there.—Shan't risk it again.—Mean to inquire | 
of some sensible person about the propriety of going | 
to so public a place as church. Will publish the result. | 
| ———— 


MATRIMONIAL CONSOLATION. 


A younger brother had espoused an old and ill-| 


tempered wife, but extremely rich. He used to say, 
“* whenever I find my temper giving way, I retire to|| 
| my closet, and console myself by reading her mar- | 
| riage settlement.” 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


TO ESTELLE. 

Yes—there are scenes which Nature's lips 

Have fondly kissed to make them fair ; 
Scenes o’er which pensive memory weeps, 

For youth’s bright days and joys that were. 
The voiceless vale, the bubbling spring, 

The wild cascade, and mountain height, 
Too oft have waked my lyre’s string, 

When love was young and life was bright. 





Sounds thy rich harp amidst the gay 
And dazzling halls of mirth—or 'mong 
The scenes where sorrow’s children stray 
And feast upon the lips of song ’ 
To me thou art a-child of air; 
I know thee not—and yet my dream 
Pictures thee all that’s passing fair— 
All that could prompt the poet's theme, 


When erst I gave my song to thee, 
Sorrow around my brow had wreathed 
A cypress braid, and mournfully 
I struck the lyre on which she breathed. 
A pilgrim now no more, I tear 
The gloomy chaplet from my brow, 
And place joy’s genial sunshine there, 
Yor Estelle cheers my spirits now ! H. 


THE EMPRESS CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 


The following rules for the government of the vi- |) 
siters, were posted up by order of the Empress Ca- 





tharine, in her private palace, called-—* The Her- | 


mitage :” 


** Sit down if you like, and that where you please, || 


without being desired a hundred times. 


If any one is convicted by the 
|| testimony of two witnesses, of having infringed any 
jot the above regulations, the culprit shall be con- 
'demned, for each breach, to drink a glass of cold wa- 
ter, without even excepting the ladies, and to read a 
'page of Telemachus. He who shall infringe three 
lof the regulations during the same evening, shall be 
obliged to recite six stanzas of 'Telemachus.” 


| BRIGHTON NEW CHURCH. 

|| The following (says a London paper) are the names 

lof the trees planted in St. Peter’s church-yard, with 

|| their symbolical descriptions : 

|| CrEpar OF LEBANoN.—It being the tree selected 
[by Solomon for building the temple of Jerusalem. 

|| Weerine wittow.—A native of Babylon, and 
the tree on which the unhappy Israelites hung their 
harps when they bemoaned the loss of Jerusalem. 

Sycamore.—The tree on which Zaccheus climbed 
| ‘to see Christ on his way to Jerusalem. 
| Tuorn.—To remind us of the crown of thorns. 
| Aspen.—It being the tree of which the cross is 
|| said to have been formed. 
|| Lime.—The principal papyraceous tree of the an- 
‘cients, and on the bark of which the scriptures were 
|probably first written. 

Asu.—Esteemed a sacred tree in ancient times, 
jand the one to which the Serpent is said to have a 
| strong antipathy. 
| Pxiane.—The favourite tree of the Greeks, and 
|under whose shade the Athenian philosophers retired 
|to study. 
| Bircn.—The tree of which the lictors made their 
| fasces. 
| Eum.—The funeral tree of the Romans, and the 
coffin timber of Britons. 

Cypress.—The funeral tree of all eastern nations. 
| Yew.—* The sacred yew, so feared in war,” and 
}a tree consecrated and dedicated to the grave. 
| Axksor vit#.—Although the tree of life, it shows 
‘that immortality is not the lot of any thing terrestrial. 

Hoxtiey.—As being used tn the decoration of 
churches at sacred festivals. 





|| Box.—The plant formerly used in the feast of the 


| purification of the blessed Virgin. 
Poprar.—A plant held sacred by the Romans, ani 
ithe tree used to mark the boundaries of their lands. 
| Maprte.—The tree of which the bow] of hospitali- 
|ty was formed in the days of yore. 





** Rules to which those who enter here must submit. 
* First.—They will leave their dignity at the door, 


‘as also their hats and their swords. 


** Second.—They will equally abandon all preten-| 
| 
find themselves troubled with it. In a word, every | 
thing which bears the slightest resemblance to pre- 
sumption. 

* Third.—They will be gay without being boister-'| 
ous, and will take care not to break or damage any | 
thing, nor to bite any thing, let it be what it may. 

* Fourth. 
their pleasure, or walk about if they take it into their || 
heads, without regard to other people. 

* Fifth.—They will neither speak too much nor too 


noyed. 
* Sixth.—They will argue without warmth or pas- 
sion. 
** Seventh.— They will neither sigh nor yawn, for 
fear of communicating their ennui to the company. 
* Eighth.—If any proposes an innocent 
ment, the others will join in it with good will. 


amuse- 


They will sit or stand according to | 


4 less show eT 


Pine.—* To thee I consecrate the pine.”—In Pa- 
gan days it was consecrated to Diana. 
| Bay.—The lauris nobilis of the ancient warriors; 
|the crown of our poet Laureates ; a supposed protec- 
| tion from lightning, and a purifier of pestilential air. 

Laurev.—As an honourable badge for those wh 
bravely defend their country and their laws. 

Oax.—Once the refuge of a British monarch, and 
ever the bulwark of our state. 





REAL MILITARY SPIRIT. 

One of the regiments of Old Hampshire, as we 
learn from the Northampton Post, lately postponed 
|| their muster for a year, on account of the weather 
These fine fellows had no idea of spoiling their regi 
Falstati 
bette! 


when he said, * discretion is the 
and having such a precedent, what 


was right, 
part of valour: 
officer would not rather keep his epaulette and his 
chapeau bras snug in the chest than run the hazard 
of * taking off their shine”? in a dreary drizzly day 
or of marching like a drowned turkey-cock in a piti 
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Local prejudices.—It is lamentable, in a country like 


ours, where the diffusion of knowledge and the prevalence 


of liberal opinions ought to eradicate the rancour of vulgar \perty to which the plaintiff is entitled by this verdict, is | 





animosities and local prejudices, to see one district arrayed 
against another, and the north and south continually | 
waging a war of ink and words against each other. It is | 
ruinous to any government, especially a republic, for pro-| 
vincial attachments to become stronger than national feel- | 
ings ; and in many parts of the Union, the narrow-minded 
sentiments of the populace seem to threaten us with this |, 
terrible evil. In any extensive country, particular quar- 
ters will always be distinguished by some few peculiarities 
disagreeable to the inhabitants of the rest; but these are | 
generally so unimportant, that none, we should suppose, | 
save the conceited and bigoted, would hold them in re-}| 
membrance. Local bigotry, however, though it originates) 
only among the little-minded vulgar, where strengthened | 
by time and circumstances, is too apt to communicate it- 
self to persons of better mind and temper ; and when once 
it begins to spread, things harmless in themselves tend to 
strengthen and extend it. 
* Trifles light as air, } 
“ Are confirmations strong | 
* As proots of holy writ.” | 
The most effectual mode, perhaps, of combatting this evil, 
is by means of ridicule; and we have luckily some works 
in which this plan is used to admiration. Paulding, in his 
“Letters from the South,”’ very laudably employs his ex- 
quisite talent for humour, in ridiculing the hostility of the | 
yankees against their southern neighbours; and all who || 


are infected with the odious mania of local prejudice, | 
would do well to use that amusing book as an antidote. i 


Paulding’s monument.—The members of our common | 
council having directed a monument to be erected to the |! 
memory of John Paulding, one of the captors of Andre, | 
the ceremony will be performed at Peckskill, on Wednes- | 
day next. | 

Fire at Mobile.—A fire broke out on the twenty-first of; 
Jast month, in Mobile, which destroyed nearly all the bu- 
siness part of that town. The loss is estimated at a million || 
of dollars—one hundred and fifty houses being burnt 


Astor's claim.—The Astor cause closed in the Circuit 


Court on Monday—verdict for the plaintiff. The Com- 
mercial Advertiser gives the following history of the case : || 
“The fee of this property was in Mary Phillips, at the time 
of her marriage with Roger Morris. In 1754 these parties } 
executed a marriage settlement, by which they were put in || 
possession of a life estate in the property, which was on | 
their demise to go to the children that might spring from) 
their marriage, and their heirs. This deed was produced 
in court. It placed the property in the hands of Beverly | 
Robinson and Joanna Phillips, the mother of Mrs. Morris, 
in trust for those heirs, and gave to Roger Morris and his | 
wife the right of selling off the property to the amount of |, 
3,000 pounds. In 1779, Colonel Morris was attainted, and 
his property confiscated to the state. The name of his wife I 
was also inserted in the act of attainder. It was proved) 
that in 1787 Joanna Philips, in behalf of the heirs of Roger 
Morris, petitioned the legislature of this state for a com-'! 
pensation to them for the confiscated property, and repre- || 
sented their claim under the marriage settlement—and that 
this petition was referred to a committee, who reperted, that 
if their statement was correct, they would have their remedy || 
inany court of law, and did not need the interposition of 
the legislature. From these heirs Mr. Astor purchased their 
title some time ago, for twenty thousand pounds sterling 
It further appeared in evidence, that after the marriage set 
tement three deeds had been granted, in fee simple, by 
Colonel! Morris and his wife, the consideration of which to-' 
gether, did not amount to three thousand pounds, to which 
amount they were authorized to sell, by the terns of the 
marriage settlement. Several witnesses were produced by 
the defence, who formerly held or now hold lands in Put- 
They testified that 
they had never heard of this marriage settlement until after 
That they held under Colonel Mor- 
ris and his wife, and subsequentiy under the state, by a pur- 
The plaintit 
proved, on the other hand, by Colonel Thomas Barclay aud 


nam county, on the tract in question. 
Mr. Astor’s purchase 
1ase from the commissioners of forfeitures 


fudge Benson, that the settlement was familiariy talked of 
Judee 


a the family 


i the Mirror 


Jensen had scen it in 1784 in the pos- | that 


session of Governor Livingston, one of the witnesses, who, 


las it was also proved, made oath, in 1787, before » magis- 


trate, to its execution and delivery. Exceptions have been 
taken, and there is no doubt that the cause will be carried 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


about one eighth of the whole claim.” 


Sir John Moore.—Scarce any production of the same 
length has been more generally read and admired for the 
last few years than the following beautiful lines on the bu- 
rial of Sir John Moore, who fell in the battle of Corunna, 
in 1808. The long and hotly-contested dispute respecting 
its authorship, is still fresh in the recollection of the literary 
public, and the excitement it occasioned is an incontestible 
proof of the extraordinary merit of the piece. It was at- 
tributed by different admirers to Byron, Moore, Scott, 
Campbell, Rogers, and Montgomery —and was claimed 
by a multitude of humbler pretensions. It has latterly 
been attributed, and as far as we recollect the proofs, with 
apparent truth, to the Rev. Mr. Wolfe, of Dublin. Like 
Goldsmith's Hermit, it is one of those effusions whose un- 
adorned, and in some measure, undejinable beauty, claims 





| for it a place in every miscellaneous collection of poetry 
| This is a sufficient reason for our complying with the re- 


quest of a fair correspondent that it should be inserted in 
No one, we think, who has read it, will decline 
perusing it again. 


Not a drum was beard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we burried, 

Not a soldier discharged bis tarewell shot 
O’er the grave where our bero we buried 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning— 
Dy the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the lantern dimly buraing. 


No useless coffin confined bis breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With bis martial cloak around him 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke pot a word of sorrow , 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we heaped bis narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely ;illow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head 
And we tar away on the billow. 


Lightly they'll taik of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er bis cold asbes upbraid bim , 

But nothing be'll reck, it they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


Bat half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock told the hour for retiring ; 
And we beard by the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved nota line, we raised not a stune— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


It is not always the object of a parody to ridicule the pro- 
duction on which it is made ; or if such were the object of 
the following, it would be wholly unattainable, as the lines 
above inserted are toe excellent for their effect to be injured 
by a burlesque. We have therefore no objection to insert 
the subjoined parody, agreeably to another request, as it 
is very fair in its way, and worthy of preservation 


Not a sous bad be got—not a guinea or note, 

« And he looked contoundedly durvied, 

As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlord after him burried. 


We saw bim again at the clead of night, 
When home trom the club returning, 
We twigged the doctor beneath the light 
Of the gas-lamps brilliantly burning. 


All bare and exposed to the midnight dews, 
Reclined in the gutter we found him; 

And be lay like a gentieman taking a snooze, 
With bis marshal cloak around bin. 


“ The doctor's as drunk as the d——|,” we said— 
We managed a shutter to borrow — 

We raised him, and sighed at the thought that his head 
Would conampedly ach on the morrow. 


We bore him home, and we put him to bed, 
And we told his wife and his daughter, 
To give him next morning a couple of red- 

llerrings with soda-water. 


Loudly they talked of his money that's gone 
And his lady began to upbraid him ; 

But little he reched, so they let him snore on, 
"Neath the counterpane just as we laid him. 

We tucked him in, and had hardly done, | 
When beneath the window calling, 

We heard the rough voice of a son of a gun 
Of a watchman “ one o'clock!” bawling 





Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room in the upper story ; 

A rushlight we placed on the cold bearth stone, 
And we left him alone in his glory 


Moonshine —It is going the rounds of the newspapers 
‘a curious blunder occurs in the Christian Almanac 


The pro- || 


l tor 1828, just published—the Moon will not rise from Janu- 
jary Lith till April 29th.”"—The writer of the foregoing 
| must have been piane! struck when he penned it. No 
|| such error occurs in the Christian Almanac 








} FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
Park theatre. —Circumstances prevented our last week 
||noticing the opera of Der Freischutz, is now rather 
late in the day to do so, but yet we cannot suffer such an 
important feature in the dramatic concerns of the city to 
pass without rendering it our tribute of praise. The per- 
formance of such a drama a Der Preischutz—Weber's 
Der Freischutz—not the medley compound that has here 
tofore been substituted—is, in itself, a matter of conside- 
rable interest ; but, with such a Linda as Mrs. Knight, and 
with the very best Caspar on either side of the Atlantic, it 
must be quite an era in the annals of a musical amateur 
Weber's fame has, in this country, preceded his works 
but those works will amply sustain that fame; they are 
strikingly original, and essentially dramatic. Der Freis- 
chutz is his master-piece. Oberon, abounding as it does 
in beautiful passages, is yet decidedly inferior; the tinsel 
of eastern fiction, il compensates for the wild sublimity 
and thrilling interest of the German legend. But it is ot 
the performance at the Park we would speak. In the 
course of some theatrical experience, we have at times 
been considerably surprised, but never more so than by 
Mr. Horn’s personation of Caspar. We have frequently 
seen excellent actors execrable, and, not unfrequently, 
execrable actors excellent. Indeed, there are some parts 
so peculiarly fitted for certain individuals, that their very 
faults are auxiliaries to their success—their blemishes be- 
| come beauties So it is, for instance, with Mr. Kean’s 
Richard, and so it is with Mr. Horn’s Caspar. Highly as 
we admire this gentleman as a vocalist, we certainly think 
his general acting leans more to the execrable than the 
‘excellent side of the question, though it perhaps is more 
| of the inoffensive kind than either. But in Caspar, the 
constrained action and embarrassed manner were gone ; 
he seemed to throw his sou! into the part, and gave it with 
‘a force and vigour we had no conception of. The peculiar 
hollow tones of his voice, which are such a drawback in 
| common conversation, were here brought finely into play, 
in giving expression to the deep agony and despair of th: 
| lost and deluded man At intervals, the tones reminded 
(us of the subdued pathos of Kean in his address to the 
elements, in Lear: 
“ Hlere L stand your slave, 
“ A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man,” 
| and, at other times, there was a dash of ferocious wildness 
in it, which was singularly fine. In short, with the excep 
tion of Macready, we know of no one who would have 
‘ played the character as well, In the musical department 
| he was admirable. The celebrated drinking song was 
loudly encored. Mrs. Knight's Linda was such as greatly 
to merease her high reputation. A writer in an evening 
||paper says she was ‘evidently out of her depth in the 
profound recesses of Weber's music.’ With all due de- 
ference, we dare say this is evidently nonsense to every 
musical man who was present. [tis no reason that because 
Mes. Knight is so good and so much at home in the “ Dash- 
ing White Sergeant,” or “Love was once a little boy,” 
that she should not be equally so in a higher order of mu 
sic, without becoming at all lost in its “* profound recesses.” 
Her “ Saul, O King!” in Faustus, was a triumphant proof 
that she is so; and the style in which she gave “ How 
gentle were my slumbers,”’ cannot now be approached in 
this country, and equalled but by few, and exceeded but 
by very few, im any other. Miss Kelly's Adolph was, 
considering circumstances, very creditable. Mrs. Sharpe, 
in Rose, was spirited and pleasing. Ditto Mr. Placide, in 
Killian. The chorusses, which we understand have been 
| under the discipline of Mr Boyle, were produced in a 
style that retlects high credit on that gentleman, though 
we think the “ Bride’s-maid's Chorus” might be strength- 
ened a little, both as regards quality and quantity. The 
horrors in the incantation scene did not increase towards 
the last, as they ought to do. With these few trifles 
amended, we hop, on Mr. Horn’s return from Philadel 
phia, whither we understand he is gone, again to have 
the pleasure of witnessing Der Freischutz Cc 





MARRIED, 
On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M’Murray, Mr. Richard 
Cornell, to Miss Mary Annette Phelps 
On the Mth inst. by the Rev. Dr. M’Auley 
W. Bleecker, to Miss Ann Eliza Watson 


Mr. Georg+ 


DIED, 
On the 7th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Betts, aged 68 years 
On the 7th inst. Mr. Benois Bonechon, aged 57 year 
On the 7th inst. Mr. Henry Day, aged 65 years 
Gn the 7th inst Mr. George Hacket, aged 68 ycars 
On the 7th inst. Mrs. Ann Giraud, aged 98 years 
On the Oth inst. Mr. John Ellis, aged 91 years 
On the 9th inst. Mr. Edwin Cantelo, aged 25 years 
The city inspector reports the deaths of eighty-four ) 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. } 





—— — | LINES ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE GIRL, 


FOR THE NEW-TYORK MIRROR. 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT AT THE GRAVB OF 
HER SON. 


Gone is that sinless brow—the soft sealed eye, | 
Dim with the cold o’ershadowing pangs of death, 

Dark o'er me frowned life's melancholy sky, | 
When from his bosom ebbed the dying breath :— 

Sad thoughts and weary, such as grief may tell, | 

Enthralled my spirit in that wild farewell ! | 





That violet eye in happiness was bright, 

And youth's luxuriant bliss lit up his brow 
But yesterday ! how dreams of golden light 

Have chenged to pangs which rend my bosom now ; 
Hopes have decayed, as rainbows fade in heaven, 
When sunset hues on the storm-clouds are given ! 


Qh! faded yesterday '—then o'er his path i 
Woke the gay morning birds their hymns of love :— 
To-day—destroying as the whirlwind’s wrath— 
Death's angel marks him for his home above ;— 
The flowers may yet bloom ou—birds wake their glee— | 
Enveloped in the pall—the charnel shroud, is he ! 


Now, in the watches of the wakeful night, 
Oft will his fancied song beguile mine ear— i 

As the pale moon imparts from heaven her light, | 
Then will steal melody, none else may hear— 

As far I gaze into the starry skies, 

And sigh for rest in his bright Paradise ' 

Soon will the gloom of life's dark span be past :— 
Its changing phantoms may not lure us long ; \} 

#ileeting as red leaves in autumnal blast, i} 
As the faint echo of some rapturous song :— 

Then will the darkness of my soul be fled— 

We’s throbbing bosom ne’er remembered ! 





The morning dawns upon my faded eye— 
On the traced furrows of my pallid cheek— 
Hope's sun is dim as miduight’s joyless sky— } 
I wake in sorrow woman may not speak :— | 
Soon shall I be where those who loved me dwell— 


Farewell !—thou faded blossom—fare thee well ! see! 
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Feel not the rich the sting of wo, 
As well as those who dwell 
In their lone cots, where streamlets flow 
Adown the silent dell ? 
Go view yon marble monuments 
Where rest the mighty dead, 
And ask the hero sleeping there 
Why thus he makes his bed ¢ 
Tp the dark dungeon of the tomb, 
Where dwell the moth and worm, 
His spirit answers, from its gloomn— 
To flee rom sorrow’s storm ! 
| 
} 





—— 


And who would trust that honour—fame— 
Would render life more swect ?— 

Their shining wreath hung round a name 
Is but a gilded cheat. | 

Go ask the worm that dwells among | 
The tombs of mighty men, H 

Whose deeds of fame the minstrel’s song i 
Hold up to worldlings’ ken— i 

Go ask him if that precious feast 
Is sweeter food than one 

Who found the world a dreary waste 
And passed it through alone 





Then crave ambition’s thorny war, 
Where peace of mind is lost ; 
its joys are bubbles of the deep 
By every billow tossed. | 
The passing breeze—the zephyr’s breath— 
Will burst its gaudy shell— 
\ frost may leave fame’s blooming wreat! 
To wither where it fell 
There is a nobler, higher aim, 
For man’s aspirings given, 
Than worldly honowrworthless fame 
0, raise thy to heaven ' Ar piers 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LEISURE HOURS aT SEA.” 


I saw thee but few months ago, 
(It hardly seems a day !) 

Thy young check tinged with rosy glow, 
Thy bosom light and gay ; 

Then ‘neath thy tranquil brow shone out 
A bright and sunny eye— 

Oh! who that saw thee then had thought 
That thou so soon must die! 

Thy life was like the glassy stream 
By April called to birth ; 

Which flows awhile in summer's bear, 
Then sinks again in earth. 

The flowers that blossom on its side 
Decay, as ebbs the wave ; 

And thus the hopes thy birth supplied, 
Lie withered in thy grave! 

O, who shall dry thy mother’s tear, 
And sooth her anguish wild, 

Now thou art lost, her solace here, 
Her child—her only child ? 

Vainly the sobs would friendship bush 
That thoughts of thee awake ; 

Her burning tears but faster gush— 
Her heart must weep, or break. 


Thy sire, when home his footsteps wend, 
From scenes of wo and pain,” 
Unconscious, oft, will listening bend 
To catch thy voice in vain '— 
No more—no more upon the air 
Thy laugh of joy shall come, 
To chase away each brooding care, 
And bid him welcome home! 





No more, as in thy living hours, 
Shall hope’s enchanting beam 
Awake to bloom the varied flowers 
That waved o’er life’s warm stream :-= 
The stream that runs in darkness now 
Was warm and sparkling then— 
But ah! the light that gave its glow 
Can never shine again ! 


Yet though hope’s beam be lost in night, 
Life’s sweetest flower decayed, 

There is a star for ever bright, 
A flower that ne’er can fade : 

The mourner finds who seeks for them 
A balm for all his woes ; 

That star’s the star of Bethlehem— 
That rose is Sharon's rose. 
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Far to the east, where sullen horror broods, 

And nature frowns in Syrian solitudes, 

See Tadmore’s lonely marble wastes expand ;~— 
Her colunned vistas sunk in seas of sand-- 

Her beauteous form on desert plain appears 

Like a faint vision of departed years. 

Ah! whore are now the gay, the youthful throng, 
Who strung the lyre, or woke the festal song ’ 
When rosy mirth attuned her joyous shell, 

And music answered in symphonious swell, 

No sound is heard, save the shrill gales that sweep 
Through each deserted fane in murmurs deep— 
Or when the night-bird, shrieking from her cell, 
Her tales of ruin to the moon shall tell. 

No footstep now the loneliness invades 

Of grass-grown halls, or fallen colonnades ; 

The broken urns, and peristyles beneath, 
Clasped by the desert weed in poisoned wreath 
Once did these lone recesses rich prolong 

The echoed sweetness of the poet's song, 

And sternly beauteous, o’er the Syrian plain, 
The warrior queen, Zenobia, held her reign ; 
Her glorious truth, her majesty sublime, 

Still beams in splendour through the mists of time 
Here, too, Longinus tuned his warbling lyre, 





* The father was a physician 


; 


| 





With Plato's art, and Homer’s thrilling fire. 
High on the deathless scroll that name appears, 
ln memory sacred through the lapse of years. 
And here, where Mithra sheds his parting rays, 
Stood the bright temple vocal with his praise ; 
No garland now its fragrant wreath shall twine 
O’er the cold altar or the wasted shrine. 

Ye ancient temples, awful in decay, 

A nation’s glories swept by time away, 

Your dust-defiled entablatures can teach 
Truths more severely eloquent than speech. 
Where are the noble chiefs of Tadmore’s throne 
Who like the sunbeam or the meteor shone ! 
Their actions bright, the glories of their sway, 
And e’en their names, rolled like a cloud away ! 
Their praise n0 more Euphrates’ waves shall sound 

Till earth forgets to roll her mystic round ; 

Passed like the fleeting echo of the hill— 

The trump of Fame—or victory’s clarion sbril) ; 

And o’er the marble monuments of kings 

Her sable mantle dark Oblivion flings ; 

The imperial laure! yields its sacred trust, 

And fades and withers in unhallowed dust. 

Such is the fate—such is the final meed— 

To man’s sublimest, brightest, tasks decreed ! 

Time, wheeling o’er us in his ceaseless flignt, 

Scatters around the shades of deepest night ; 

Beneath his frown our fairest works decay, 

And the proud pomp of kingdoms melts away ; 

The pile alone immortal virtue rears, 

Shall know no change, nor feel revolving years ; 

But beam a guiding load-star o'er the storm— ; 





A golden ray from glory’s radiant form. Exors 
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TO THEMYRA. ; 

The bird that cleaves the evening sky 

To seek her younglings’ nest, ; 

- : . . ‘ 

If chance she hear their plaintive cry, ' 
Feels terror freeze her breast ; 

But not so sweet her rapture’s glow 

To find them safe would be, 

As mine—all doubt removed—to know t 

Themyra’s love for me. L 

Sweet are the winds that swiftly urge ' 

The sea-boy o'er the main, } 

e 





When dimly on its azure verge 





He views his home again : I 
Sweeter than favouring breezes prove t 
To wanderer on the sea, i 
Is to this faithful breast the love ¢ 
Themyra bears for me. 
The mother, when she meets that hoy, r 
And folds him to her heart, . 
Thrills through each nerve with keener joy h 
Than language can impart ; 
But even a bliss more sweet than hers— . 
From earthly stain as free— P 
The whispered vow of love confers, c 
Themyra breathed to me. h 
The flowers that gaudy summer wears h 
Feed on day's genial light, h 
But droop when evening gloom appears, HN 
And weep through all the night ; “ 
Thus o’er my heart thy smile hath power ir 
Like night thy frown would be— t" 
For what the sun is to the flower, 
Themyra’s love's to me. h 
By yonder stream, on either side, 1} 
A graceful rose-tree grows— DI 
They meet and mingle, while the tide fr 
Adds richness as it flows : 
Thus may our hearts together blend ; 
Thus, like yon stream to tree, i 
May time fresh bloom in passing lead ™ 
Themyra’s love for me ] 
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